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“Were  American  'Newcomen  to  do  naught  else ,  our 
work  is  well  done  if  we  succeed  in  sharing  with 
America  a  strengthened  inspiration  to  continue 
the  struggle  towards  a  nobler  Civilization — 
through  wider  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
hopes y  ambitions ,  and  deeds  of  leaders  in  the  past 
who  have  upheld  Civilization's  material  progress . 
As  we  look  backward y  let  us  look  forward  ” 

- CHARLES  PENROSE 

Senior  Vice-President  for  North  America 
The  N etvcomen  Society  of  England 
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This  statement,  crystallizing  a  broad purpose  of  the  Society,  was  first  read 
at  the  Newcomen  Meeting  at  New  York  World’s  Fair  on  August 5, 1939, 
when  American  Newcomen  were  guests  of  The  British  Government 
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Old  St.  John’s  at  Portsmouth 
— and  her  distinguished  Colonial  Flock 


“Of  the  broad  Atlantic  was  Portsmouth’s  commerce 
and  trade  in  days  when  her  merchants  and  sea  captains 
worshipped  in  Old  St.  John’s:  merchant  princes  of 
counting-houses ;  aristocrats  of  shipyards  5  admirals  of 
the  Navy  5  proud  masters  and  sailors  from  aboard 
merchantmen  and  Royal  mastships  and  an  occasional 
whaler;  as  well  as  the  more  modest  mariner  whose 
offshore  fisheries  brought  food  in  plenty  from  the 
Great  Deep!  Of  such  were  the  colonial  congregations 
of  Old  St.  Johnys  at  Portsmouth y  in  New-Hamf  shire .” 

— Robert  H.  Dunn 
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Up  this  steep  laney  through  generations ,  the  colonial 
flock  of  Old  St.  Johnys  in  Portsmouth  made  their  way 
each  Sunday:  sea  captains y  naval  officers y  merchants , 
fishermen y  seamen y  and  village  folk. 
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“It  was  to  No.  32  Vaughan  Street  in  Portsmouth  that 
the  great  Daniel  Webster  (1782-1 852)  brought  his 
young  bride  on  May  29,  1808.  It  was  at  No.  82  Mar¬ 
ket  Street  that  Ichabod  Goodwin  (1794-1 882),  sea 
captain,  merchant,  shipowner,  banker,  railroad  presi¬ 
dent,  industrialist,  and  statesman,  had  his  counting 
room.  It  was  at  Portsmouth  that  Thomas  Bailey  Al¬ 
drich  (1836-1907)  was  born  and  of  which  he  wrote, 
beginning  at  the  age  of  fifteen  with  contributions  to  the 
venerable  c Portsmouth  Journal 2  This  colonial  seaport, 
with  its  seven  feet  of  tide,  has  a  fascination  of  histori¬ 
cal  setting  which  makes  of  it  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of 
New  England’s  prized  colonial  towns!” 
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— Robert  H.  Dunn 


Biographical  Sketch 
of  The  Author 
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Its  racing  tides  a  swirling  boundary  of  now  blue  now  green  waters 
between  New  Hampshire  and  Maine ,  the  Piscataqua  River 
provoked  many  an  Indian  legend ,  was  avenue  of  navigation  from 
and  to  the  Old  World  for  the  colonists ,  and  made  possible  seaport 
trade  and  commerce  which  brought  canvas-borne  wealth  to  the 
superb  old  New  England  town  of  Portsmouth.  At  Portsmouth , 
known  as  “Strawberry  Ranke”  until  1 653,  the  townspeople  were 
celebrated  for  their  industry,  their  diligence,  and  for  rare  beauty 
of  their  shaded  lanes,  fine  houses,  and  well-kept  gardens .  Set  down 
in  natural  surroundings  made  glorious  by  their  rapid-flowing  Pis¬ 
cataqua,  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  that  Portsmouth's  in¬ 
habitants  should  take  pride  in  their  seacoast  community.  And  they 
did.  Old  St.  John’s  Church,  rebuilt  in  1807  and  poised  upon 
the  hill  looking  down  on  Langdonys  Island  where  John  Paul 
Jonesy  sloop-of-war  “Ranger”  was  built  in  1777  in  114  days,  has 
meant  much  in  the  lives  of  Portsmouth's  people  during  three 
centuries.  St.  Johnys  congregations  were  indeed  a  distinguished 
colonial  flock!  The  Rev.  Robert  Hayes  Dunn,  Rector  of  Old  St. 
Johnys,  Portsmouth,  has  in  him  that  grace  and  scholarship  which 
be  ft  him  to  tell  the  colorful,  dramatic,  historic  story  of  those  old 
colonial  parishioners :  Governors,  patricians,  men  of  the  sea,  and 
New  Hampshire  merchants  and  traders.  T he  history  of  these  men 
is  the  history  of  much  of  Northern  New  England — their  influ¬ 
ence  was  far-reaching.  Graduate  of  Princeton  University ,  in  the 
Class  of  1919,  student  of  history,  an  eminent  scholar  in  the  pulpit , 
and  a  leader  in  civic  affairs,  Mr.  Dunn  is  a  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Committee,  in  The  Newcomen 

Society  of  England. 


My  fellow  members  of  Newcomen : 

Many  of  the  early  colonists  in  this  historic  Piscataqua 
region  were  God-fearing  folk.  In  their  struggles  against 
the  formidable  forces  of  Nature,  their  conquest  of  surf 
and  wind,  their  journeyings  through  storm  and  fog,  their  stout  de¬ 
fense  against  the  savagery  of  Indian  raids,  they  came  to  depend 
forthright  upon  the  guidance  of  Almighty  God.  Even  their  quar¬ 
rels  over  the  nature  of  religion  and  the  form  of  its  institution 
among  them — quarrels  that  reflected  the  bitter  animosity  aroused 
by  historic  events  in  the  home  land — indicated  a  primary  interest 
in  that  sustaining  Providence  which  had  guided  and  supported 
them  in  the  wilderness.  Not  a  few  were  church  people  to  whom  it 
was  natural  and  normal  that  a  church  establishment  of  one  sort 
or  another  should  be  promoted.  Some  were  the  founders  of  Old 
St.  John’s  in  Portsmouth,  a  venerable  Parish  that  has  had  an  hon¬ 
orable  part  in  the  long  life  of  this  seaport  community. 

<XD  (X 1) 

It  is  the  story  then  of  this  Historic  Church  and  of  its  Colonial 
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Flock  that  it  is  my  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman ,  to  share  with  you 
here  in  Portsmouth  today. 

%  % 

In  the  Spring  of  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  1623,  Ferdinando 
Gorges  and  Captain  John  Mason,  together  with  a  group  of  Eng¬ 
lish  merchants,  formed  what  was  called  “the  company  of  Laconia.” 
The  ostensible  purpose  of  these  gentlemen  was  to  establish  a  col¬ 
ony  in  New  England.  Various  explorers,  such  as  Martin  Pring 
and  Captain  John  Smith,  had  earlier  visited  the  region  which  was 
to  be  settled.  In  1603,  Pring  had  ventured  up  the  Piscataqua  River 
in  two  small  barks,  had  landed  upon  its  wooded  banks,  and — of 
all  things — had  searched  for  sassafras  trees.  (These  were  supposed 
to  yield  therapeutic  properties  considered  of  some  importance  by 
the  medical  men  of  the  time.)  And  the  doughty  Captain  John 
Smith,  in  1614,  ranged  up  and  down  the  coast  from  Monhegan 
Island  to  Cape  Cod.  It  was  he  who  discovered,  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Piscataqua,  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  naming  them  “Smith’s  Isles” 
and  drawing  a  creditable  map  of  the  territory  that  he  had  visited. 

%  % 

The  Laconia  company,  mindful  of  reports  that  had  come  back 
to  them  from  these  and  other  sources,  determined  to  send  a  group 
of  adventurers  to  the  new  world.  They  found  a  Scotsman,  David 
Thomson,  willing  to  head  a  small  band  of  perhaps  ten  men  for 
this  venture.  These  set  sail  in  1623,  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Piscataqua  sometime  in  the  late  Winter  or  early  Spring  of  that 
year.  Thomson  and  his  men  selected  Odiorne’s  Point  (adjoining 
what  is  now  known  as  Little  Harbor)  as  a  “fitt  place  to  build  their 
houses  for  habitacons.”  Here  they  erected  some  sort  of  dwelling 
place,  arranged  both  for  living  and  defense  purposes,  which  one 
observer  described  as  a  “strange  and  large  house  in  a  large,  high 
palizardo  with  mounted  guns,  and  a  terror  to  the  Indians.”  Vari¬ 
ous  devices  for  salting  and  drying  fish  also  were  erected  and  Thom¬ 
son  named  his  settlement  “Pannaway.” 


% 


The  venture  of  these  hardy  folk  did  not  at  first  prosper  greatly, 
so  that  seven  years  later,  in  1630,  only  three  or  four  houses  had 
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been  constructed.  Unfortunately,  we  know  too  little  about  the 
character  of  these  men  or  the  reasons  that  prompted  them  to  leave 
England  and  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  hazardous  undertak¬ 
ing.  Some  have  guessed  that  Thomson  and  his  group  were  pure 
adventurers  in  the  mercantile  sense,  and  that,  unlike  those  who 
had  established  themselves  at  Plymouth  three  years  earlier  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  their  own  concepts  of  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
they  were  seeking  gain  of  one  sort  or  another.  But  while  we  may 
suppose  that  the  Pannaway  settlers  and  those  who  came  on  in  the 
next  few  decades  were  not  possessed  of  particularly  pious  motives, 
yet  it  certainly  is  remarkable  that  as  the  settlement  grew,  slowly 
a  desire  for  some  sort  of  religious  establishment  grew  also.  There 
even  is  a  strange  hint  in  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
the  date  of  June  27,  1638,  that  one  “John  Mitchell,  a  Minister” 
had  a  claim  on  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  for  remuneration  on  account 
of  certain  services  in  Laconia,  as  it  is  called.  This  would  seem  to 
show  there  was  a  clergyman  of  some  sort  connected  with  the  earli¬ 
est  settlement.  However  that  may  be,  we  do  know  that  Captain 
John  Mason  was  an  ardent  and  zealous  Churchman.  In  his  will 
we  find  he  had  authorized  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  John  Wollaston, 
afterwards  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  his  wife,  Anne  Mason, 
with  all  speed  after  his  decease,  at  the  charge  of  his  estate  to  “settle 
and  convey  one  thousand  acres  forever,  for  and  towards  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  honest,  godly  and  religious  preacher  of  God’s  word 
in  some  church  or  chapel  or  other  public  place  that  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  divine  worship  and  service  within  the  said  county  of 
New-Hampshire.”  And  when  Mason’s  biographer  (Tuttle)  re¬ 
ported  his  death,  he  delared:  “The  death  of  so  energetic  a  church¬ 
man  and  royalist  was  regarded  as  a  divine  favor  by  the  Puritans 
of  the  Massachusetts-Bay.”  (In  the  pages  of  history,  joy  over 
celebration  of  first-class  funerals  often  has  been  unconfined!) 

%  % 

Whatever  Mason’s  motives  were  in  his  attempts  at  coloniza¬ 
tion,  it  is  certain  he  assumed  that  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England  would  be  begun  and  continued  in  all  those  ventures 
with  which  he  had  to  do.  In  1629,  one  of  his  agents  “brought 
over  one  hundred  head  of  Danish  oxen,  and  among  other  articles 
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imported  was  a  set  of  church  furniture.”  An  early  inventory  of 
goods  at  Dover  listed  a  psalter,  a  communion  cup  and  cover  of 
silver,  and  a  communion  tablecloth.  In  this  inventory  we  find  also 
two  “service  books”  next  to  “one  old  fishing  line”  and  “72  foote 
of  wampampeag.”  In  another  list  of  1633,  tucked  away  among 
“7  hens,  2  cocks  and  chickings,  24  swine  great  and  small,”  there 
is  an  item  of  “1  psalter.”  The  inventory  of  1635  includes  a  Great 
Bible,  several  service  books,  and  articles  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  While  there  is  no  distinct  mention  in  all  these 
old  records  of  public  religious  services,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  they  were  at  least  occasionally  held. 

<8  °8 

By  1638,  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  parish  after  the 
English  fashion  had  risen  to  such  a  point  that  a  small  chapel 
and  a  parsonage  were  built  upon  the  site  of  the  Langdon-Picker- 
ing  House  which  now  is  the  parsonage  of  the  South  Church  in 
Portsmouth.  This  chapel — whose  name  is  not  now  known — was 
the  first  parish  of  the  Church  of  England  established  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  indeed  it  antedated  King’s  Chapel  in  Boston  by 
about  thirty  years  and  the  famed  Trinity  Church  in  New  York 
by  fifty-five  years.  The  Rev.  William  Hubbard,  writing  in  1680, 
says,  “In  1640,  May  25,  it  is  recorded  how  the  inhabitants  of 
Strawberry  Bank  (since  called  Portsmouth)  having  of  their  free 
and  voluntary  minds,  and  good  will,  given  and  granted  several 
sums  of  money  for  the  building  and  founding  of  a  parsonage 
house  with  a  chappie  thereunto  united,  did  grant  fifty  acres  of 
land  to  be  annexed  thereunto  as  a  Glebe  land  belonging  to  the 
said  parsonage,  and  all  was  put  into  the  hands  of  two  men;  viz. 
Thomas  Walford  and  Henry  Sherburne,  church  wardens.” 

We  have  no  detailed  account  of  buildings  thus  erected.  They 
probably  were  constructed  of  logs  and  seem  to  have  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  at  least  by  1640,  and  perhaps  as  early  as  1638.  The 
settlement  at  and  around  Strawberry  Bank  had  grown  slowly, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  enough  people  at  that  time  to  require 
the  services  of  a  clergyman.  Probably  there  was  little  thought 
of  securing  any  other  kind  of  parson  save  an  Anglican,  since  the 
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Laconia  Company  back  home  would  have  been  interested  in 
promoting  the  Church  of  England.  At  any  rate,  the  first  and  only 
settled  minister  of  this  small  “chappele”  was  the  Rev.  Richard 
Gibson,  a  graduate  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  in  1636. 
Gibson  had  come  to  these  shores  to  minister  to  a  fishing  plantation 
in  Maine  on  land  belonging  to  Robert  Trelawny,  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  land-owners  in  Colonial  New  England.  An  agent  of  Tre- 
lawny’s  wrote  to  him  on  July  10,  1639,  that  Gibson  was  going  to 
“Piscattaway  to  be  their  mynister,  &  they  give  him  £60  per  yeare, 
&  bild  him  a  house,  &  Cleare  him  some  ground,  &  prepare  yt  for 
him  against  he  Com.”  Mr.  Gibson  was  thought  to  be  “a  very  fair 
Condition  man,  &  one  that  doth  keep  himselfe  in  very  good  order, 
&  Instructs  our  people  well,  yf  please  God  to  give  us  the  grace  to 
follow  his  Instruction.” 

*8?  *8? 

Unfortunately,  we  have  but  a  meagre  record  of  Gibson’s  short 
stay  at  Strawberry  Bank.  He  was  not  permitted  to  exercise  his 
ministry  here  beyond  1641.  In  that  year  the  colonists,  who  were 
still  but  a  handful  of  settlers,  agreed  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  Colony,  in  return  for  which  they  were 
promised  a  measure  of  oversight  and  protection  against  Indian 
marauders.  The  authorities  in  Boston  had  got  wind  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  from  Maine  so  soon  as  he  had  appeared  in  the  Piscat- 
aqua  area.  Governor  Winthrop,  for  instance,  naturally  was  an¬ 
noyed  at  Gibson  because  he  was  “wholly  addicted  to  the  hierarchy 
and  discipline  of  England  and  exercised  his  ministerial  function 
according  to  the  ritual.”  Those  were  days  of  violent  antipathies  in 
religious  matters,  when  bitterness  caused  by  a  long  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Puritans  and  Anglicans  was  still  of  recent  memory.  Further¬ 
more,  Gibson  may  have  antagonized  the  Massachusetts  govern¬ 
ment  because  he  ministered  to  an  apparently  considerable  flock  of 
fisher  folk  out  on  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  off  the  rocky  shores  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire;  and  it  was  these  very  fishermen  who  re¬ 
sisted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Puritan  colony.  Gibson  therefore  was 
summarily  haled  to  Boston,  and  was  accused  of  “scandalyzing  the 
government  there  and  denying  their  title.”  The  charge  made 
against  him  in  the  General  Court  was  that  he  had  married  and 
baptized  persons  on  Hog  Island — now  Appledore — in  the  Isles  of 
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Shoals,  and  that  since  Massachusetts  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the 
Isles,  he  had  shown  an  arrogant  disrespect  towards  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  colony.  Gibson  apparently  knew  on  which  side  the  bread  was 
buttered.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  submit  5  and  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  “in  consideration  of  his  being  a  stranger  and  intending  to 
leave  the  country.”  Strawberry  Bank  knew  him  no  more. 

No  one,  of  course,  was  appointed  to  take  Gibson’s  place,  and 
the  initial  interest  of  the  Piscataqua  settlement  in  the  Church  of 
England  was  effectually  exterminated.  The  chapel,  parsonage,  and 
glebe  lands  remained  unused  for  a  time,  but  eventually  were  as¬ 
signed  to  various  Puritan  missionaries,  until  finally  they  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Reverend  Joshua  Moody,  the  first  regu¬ 
larly  settled  Puritan  minister.  Organized  Anglican  worship  did 
not  appear  until  ninety  years  later! 

*8?  *8? 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  sporadic  attempts  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  to  revive  the  Church  of  England.  In  1679,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  became  a  separate  province  with  a  government  of  its  own.  By 
terms  of  the  charter,  freedom  of  worship  was  allowed  to  all  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  “those  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  to  be  particularly  encouraged.”  But  nothing  came  of  this 
because  of  the  generally  disturbed  condition  of  life  in  the  little 
province  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Puritans  had  by  this  time  become 
fairly  well  established.  Then  in  1682,  Edward  Cranfield  became 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province.  Cranfield  favored  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  and  shortly  after  his  installation  wrote  back  to  England 
that  “the  attempting  to  settle  the  way  of  the  Church  of  England, 
I  perceive,  will  be  very  grievous  to  the  people.”  “Grievous”  was 
indeed  the  word  for  it.  Although  Cranfield  tried  to  get  the  Rever¬ 
end  Joshua  Moody  to  perform  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  accordance 
with  the  rites  of  the  English  Church,  he  could  do  nothing  except 
throw  Moody  into  a  Newcastle  “gaol”  where  for  a  time  he  lan¬ 
guished  unrepentant  and  resentful.  Cranfield’s  term  expired  in 
1685. 

Other  attempts  were  made  during  this  period  to  strengthen  the 
Anglican  cause,  but  it  was  not  until  1732  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  once  more  established  in  Portsmouth. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  colony  had  grown  steadily  into  a  fairly 
prosperous  community,  and  people  of  wealth  and  social  pretension 
were  to  be  found  in  Portsmouth  in  that  second  quarter  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  The  town  was  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 
social  capital  of  the  province.  The  old  Strawberry  Bank  days,  when 
settlers  around  the  River  lived  together  in  a  primitive  society 
without  frills  or  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  a  long  established 
community,  were  gone  forever.  Gradually  the  initiative  and  the 
foresight  of  certain  of  the  inhabitants  had  set  them  apart  in  a  pro¬ 
vincial  aristocracy,  and,  as  trading  increased,  many  of  the  old  fam¬ 
ily  fortunes  were  founded.  Some  of  the  accoutrements  of  an  urbane 
life  were  in  evidence,  and  certain  of  the  citizenry  lived  in  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  “style.”  They  rode  about  in  carriages,  hired 
grooms  for  their  horses,  collected  silver,  acquired  fine  clothing, 
constructed  spacious  mansions,  and  eased  themselves  into  lucrative 
positions  within  the  provincial  government.  They  were  gay  and 
picturesque  and  alert  and,  by  and  large,  a  sound  group  of  citizens. 
And  they  made  Portsmouth  a  very  different  place  from  the  scat¬ 
tered  pioneer  settlement  of  the  century  before.  Trade  with  the 
West  Indies  was  responsible  for  much  of  this,  and  that  had  come 
about  largely  because  the  natural  situation  of  Portsmouth,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  broad  and  noble  river  giving  easy  access  to  the  Sea,  had 
encouraged  prosperity.  A  few  of  the  newer  groups  of  settlers  here 
were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  David  Dunbar,  interested  himself 
in  the  formation  of  a  parish  and  the  erection  of  a  church.  Assistance 
also  was  given  by  Captain  John  Thomlinson,  a  London  merchant 
known  in  Portsmouth  as  New  Hampshire’s  Agent  to  the  Crown, 
who  secured  some  financial  aid  in  England.  The  Queen  Consort  to 
George  II  was  found  favorably  disposed  to  the  venture,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  her  interest  and  gifts  the  new  church  was  appropriately 
called  “ Queen's  Chapel” — a  name  retained  until  1791,  when  the 
change  was  made  to  “St.  John's  Church .” 

on)  oq) 

C 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1734,  the  parish  informed  the  Bishop 
of  London,  who  had  jurisdiction  over  such  affairs  of  the  colonies 
as  related  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  a  church  had  been  built 
in  Portsmouth,  that  services  had  been  held  in  it  by  the  Reverend 
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Arthur  Browne  of  Providence  Plantations,  that  there  had  been  no 
friction  between  themselves  and  the  dissenters,  and  that  they  were 
desirous  to  secure  the  Reverend  Mr.  Browne  as  their  regular  min¬ 
ister. 

The  same  day  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  informing  that  missionary  or¬ 
ganization  that  their  church  was  not  as  yet  finished  but  that  it  was 
fit  for  services.  The  writers  pleaded  for  aid,  since,  as  they  said, 
Portsmouth  was  the  only  center  of  trade  or  commerce  in  the  col¬ 
ony  where  strangers  were  to  be  found,  and  many  of  these  were  dis¬ 
posed  favorably  to  the  Church.  They  wanted  Mr.  Browne  very 
much,  and  if  he  be  sent,  they  thought  he  could  minister  likewise  to 
some  thirty  families  across  the  Piscataqua  River,  in  Kittery. 

*8? 

Lieutenant-Governor  Dunbar  added  a  note  of  approval  to  these 
pleas,  and  informed  the  Bishop  of  London  that  there  was  much 
need  for  this  new  church  venture  in  Portsmouth.  Last  summer,  he 
said,  a  congregation  across  the  river  had  delivered  themselves  and 
their  meeting-house  to  the  care  of  the  Reverend  Matthias  Plant, 
an  S.  P.  G.  missionary  at  Newbury  in  Massachusetts.  The  Rever¬ 
end  Mr.  Browne  had  made  several  visits  and  was  “followed  many 
miles  wherever  he  preaches.”  But  since  he  lived  at  Providence,  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  he  could  not  render  fre¬ 
quent  services. 

*8?  *8? 

On  Ascension  Day,  17 35,  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  the 
Reverend  Timothy  Cutter  of  Christ  Church,  Boston,  preached  at 
Portsmouth  before  a  “considerable  congregation” — whatever  that 
may  mean.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  was  present ;  and  he  and 
twenty  others  received  the  Holy  Communion.  It  was  reported  to 
the  S.  P.  G.  that  “there  is  a  great  Prospect  of  a  numerous  Congre¬ 
gation  there.” 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  5th  of  July,  17 35,  a  committee  of 
the  newly  formed  parish  wrote  Captain  Thomlinson  that  they  ap¬ 
preciated  his  efforts  in  helping  to  secure  Mr.  Browne  as  their 
minister.  Since  about  150  families  stood  ready  to  enter  the  Church, 
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the  field  of  Portsmouth  seemed  more  ready  for  tillage  than  that 
of  Providence.  Hence  the  committee  hoped  The  King  would  ap¬ 
point  Mr.  Browne  as  his  chaplain  in  their  government.  Mr.  Browne 
himself  was  favorably  disposed  to  the  move.  Circumstances  at 
Providence  made  it  difficult  for  his  small  flock  to  contribute  to  his 
support  and  he  believed  the  people  of  Portsmouth  and  “Kettery” 
(as  he  spelled  it)  were  anxious  to  have  him  settle  amongst  them. 
The  Society  considered  all  these  requests  and  gave  Mr.  Browne 
permission  to  change  his  residence.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Browne  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  parsonage  and  glebe  lands  at  Providence  and  moved 
to  Portsmouth.  Rhode  Island  appears  to  have  bowed  before  New 
Hampshire. 

The  Church  to  which  this  young  parson — he  was  37  years  old — 
came  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
Portsmouth  during  the  late  colonial  period.  The  building  itself 
was  erected  in  1734  on  land  given  by  a  Mr.  Hope  of  London.  It 
stood  on  Church  Hill,  the  present  site  of  St.  John’s  Church.  It  was 
a  wooden  frame  structure,  rather  unpretentious  in  appearance,  and 
fitted  on  the  west  end  with  an  open  belfry.  Mr.  George  Thomlin- 
son,  the  London  agent  for  the  colony,  had  interested  himself  (as 
we  have  seen)  in  securing  funds  to  complete  the  edifice,  and  may 
have  influenced  Queen  Caroline  for  the  young  parish.  At  any  rate, 
The  Queen  was  one  of  the  early  donors,  and  sent  over  to  the 
Chapel  two  large  flagons,  a  chalice  and  paten  and  christening  bowl, 
all  of  silver,  and  two  mahogany  chairs  intended  apparently  for  the 
Governor’s  pew.  (Incidentally,  one  of  these  chairs  was  destroyed 
in  the  later  fire  of  1806,  and  a  replica  was  made.  The  surviving 
chair  is  fondly  hoped  to  be  the  one  occupied  by  President  George 
Washington  when  he  worshipped  in  Queen’s  Chapel  on  All  Saints 
Day  in  1789.) 

Arthur  Browne  began  his  ministry  here  with  considerable 
hope.  The  interdiction  of  the  Church  of  England  some  ninety 
years  before  had  run  its  course,  and  there  now  was  a  sizeable 
group  of  families  who  professed  adherence  to  Anglican  faith  and 
practice.  Portsmouth,  as  we  have  noted,  was  fast  developing  an 
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aristocracy  of  its  own,  and  several  of  the  leading  families  who 
had  accumulated  wealth  by  exporting  lumber  to  the  West  Indies 
and  bringing  back  the  ever-precious  cargoes  of  rum  on  the  return 
trips,  were  to  be  found  at  Queen’s  Chapel  on  Sunday  morning. 
As  the  town  grew  and  prospered  despite  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
trade,  Church  Hill  was  a  colorful  spectacle  at  the  weekly  serv¬ 
ices.  There  were  liveried  footmen  attending  the  gentlemen  in 
their  embroidered  waistcoats  and  tricorn  hats  and  the  ladies  in 
their  brocaded  dresses  and  imported  mantles.  Membership  in  the 
Church  became  an  accepted  guarantee  of  admission  into  a  select 
circle,  and  the  Governor  favored  those  who  worshipped  there 
and  belonged  to  the  charmed  flock  of  the  Reverend  Arthur 
Browne. 

From  1736  until  his  death  in  1773,  Arthur  Browne  ministered 
faithfully  to  his  people;  solemnizing  their  marriages,  christen¬ 
ing  their  children,  proclaiming  the  faith  in  the  lusty  hour-long 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  officiating  at  their  burials.  Then  the 
churchyard  came  into  its  own. 

*8  *8? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  marriage  ceremonies  at  which  Mr. 
Browne  was  the  officiant  has  been  immortalized  by  Longfellow 
in  one  of  his  “ Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn”  In  1760,  Governor  Ben- 
ning  Wentworth  invited  a  group  of  his  friends  to  his  mansion  at 
Little  Harbor  where 

“He  gave  a  splendid  banquet ,  served  on  -plate 
Such  as  became  the  Governor  of  the  State , 

Who  represented  England  and  the  King , 

And  was  magnificent  in  everything” 

But  Governor  Benning  had  not  gathered  the  Portsmouth  aristoc¬ 
racy  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  customary  bounty. 

“ The  Governor ,  rising  from  his  chair , 

Played  slightly  with  his  ruffes ,  then  looked  down. 

And  said  unto  the  Reverend  Arthur  Browne: 
c This  is  my  birthday:  it  shall  likewise  be 
My  wedding  day:  and  you  shall  marry  meV  ” 

At  this  point,  the  Governor  introduced  a  young  servant,  Martha 
Hilton,  to  the  astonished  and  bemused  company.  It  was  Martha 
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who  was  to  be  his  bride!  The  Reverend  Arthur  was  as  amazed  as 
the  others  and  seemed  to  draw  back  (probably  he  had  left  his 
Prayer  Book  at  home! ),  but  the  Governor  was  no  man  with  whom 
to  trifle. 

“ This  is  the  lady:  do  you  hesitate ? 

Then  I  command  you  as  chiej  magistrate 

And  the  wedding  was  performed  without  delay. 

There  was  another  marriage,  later  on  in  1769,  which  must  have 
caused  considerable  disquiet  to  the  Reverend  Arthur.  Colonel 
Theodore  Atkinson,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  one  of  Mr.  Browne’s  most 
loyal  parishioners  and  himself  a  person  of  talent  and  capacity.  He 
had  been  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1757,  and  upon  his  return 
to  Portsmouth  had  been  made  a  member  of  the  Council  (of  which 
his  father  was  President)  and  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince.  In  1762,  he  married  Frances  Deering  Wentworth,  a  Boston 
belle  of  singular  beauty  and  accomplishments,  who  apparently  had 
bestowed  her  earlier  affections  upon  her  cousin,  John  Wentworth, 
later  to  become  Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  Colonel  Atkinson 
was  not  a  robust  person  and  lived  only  seven  years  after  the  mar¬ 
riage,  departing  this  life  without  issue  on  the  28th  of  October  in 
1769.  The  funeral,  conducted  by  Mr.  Browne,  was  one  of  more 
than  passing  moment.  By  order  of  the  Governor  guns  were  fired 
in  requiem  salute  from  the  fort  in  Newcastle  and  from  a  man-of- 
war  in  the  harbor.  We  have,  of  course,  no  notion  of  what  went  on 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  widow.  But  her  tears,  if  any,  were  soon 
dried,  for  on  the  nth  of  November,  just  ten  days  after  the  ob¬ 
sequies,  the  widow  marched  up  the  center  aisle  of  Queen’s  Chapel 
and  gave  herself  into  the  pleased  custody  of  her  first  and  early 
love,  none  other  than  the  new  Governor,  John  Wentworth.  In  the 
sequel,  the  parson  had  ample  opportunity  to  contemplate  the  un¬ 
seemly  haste  by  which  the  woeful  widow  became  the  blushing 
bride,  because,  by  a  strange  quirk  of  fate,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
wedding  he  slipped  upon  a  pavement  and  broke  his  arm! 

Because  Arthur  Browne  was  a  missionary  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  which 
paid  a  portion  of  his  salary,  he  made  occasional  reports  to  that  So- 
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ciety,  and  his  letters  to  them  make  interesting  reading  to  any  stu¬ 
dent  of  Portsmouth’s  history.  In  1741,  for  example,  Browne  wrote 
to  England  that  the  town  and  district  of  Portsmouth  contained 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  families.  Of  those,  between  fifty 
and  sixty  gave  their  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England,  “the  re¬ 
mainder  being  neither  Quaker,  Baptist,  Heathen  or  Infidel  (that 
I  know  of)  .  .  .  nor  can  I  discover  any  notoriously  scandalous  or 
Prophane.”  Mr.  Browne  read  prayers  every  morning  at  7,  from 
May  to  September,  besides  his  Sunday  duties,  and  delivered  a 
weekly  lecture,  “to  strengthen  and  confirm  my  Flock”  and  to 
guard  them  “against  the  pernicious  Doctrine  of  Whitefield,  Ten¬ 
nant  and  such  Incendiaries  now  frequent  among  us.”  During  his 
Portsmouth  pastorate  of  five  years,  he  had  baptized  93  children 
and  two  adults  5  and  the  number  of  Queen’s  Chapel  communi¬ 
cants  was  53. 

*8  *8 

The  “Enthusiasts”  gave  the  Anglican  parson  no  end  of  trouble. 
These  were  groups  of  people  who  throughout  the  colonies  about 
the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  followed  the  remarkable 
preaching  and  teaching  of  the  Reverend  George  Whitefield.  This 
man  was  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England  who  in  those  days  had 
been  sent  to  Georgia  as  a  missionary  and  whose  staunch  advocacy 
of  the  theology  of  Calvin  soon  rendered  him  suspect  by  his  fellow 
clergy.  But  Whitefield  had  many  followers  and  a  number  of  itin¬ 
erant  preachers,  friendly  to  his  ideas,  sprang  up  in  his  wake.  The 
movement  evidently  had  reached  Portsmouth  by  at  least  1742, 
because  in  that  year  Mr.  Browne  complained  of  the  “strange  com¬ 
motions  of  a  religious  nature  overspreading  the  Country.”  He  de¬ 
clares,  “The  seed  was  sown  by  Mr.  Whitefield:  His  Enthusiastick 
notions  were  the  Cause  of  all:  which  are  now  improv’d  to  such  a 
marvellous  Degree,  as  to  vye  with  the  lying  wonders  of  Fox  and 
Naylor.  Visions,  Dreams,  Trances  are  as  frequent  among  us,  as 
they  were  in  their  Day.  ...  &  He  is  the  best  and  most  edifying 
Preacher  who  is  most  presumptuous  and  unintelligible,  and  can 
boldly  anathematize  all  that  dissent  from  him.  My  small  Flock 
(Blessed  be  God!)  have  almost  escaped  the  Infection,  three  or 
four  only  have  fallen  away.  . . .  But  their  Loss  (if  it  may  be  call’d 
one)  is  compensated  by  ye  addition  of  thirty-six  to  our  Communion 
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notwithstanding  the  indefatigable  Industry  of  some  crackbraind 
Zealotts  to  disturb  our  Peace,  &  promote  Division.” 

Mr.  Browne  could  swing  his  verbal  axe  with  a  ready  will  and 
probably  not  a  little  secret  enjoyment.  At  any  rate,  as  later  appears 
in  his  letter,  he  came  to  feel  that  an  ill  wind  blows  some  good. 
“You  know,”  he  writes,  “that  anything  extraordinary  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  put  men  upon  thinking,  nor  have  our  present  disorders 
been  quite  destitute  of  this  effect  5  which  I  ascribe  to  that  adorable 
Providence  that  brings  Good  out  of  Evil.” 

*8  *8 

Mr.  Browne  was  considerably  aided  in  his  work  by  Benning 
Wentworth,  who  became  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  in  1741, 
and  who  was  so  much  interested  in  the  firmer  establishment  of 
Queen’s  Chapel  in  Portsmouth  and  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  province  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  in  1743. 
The  parson  keenly  appreciated  the  Governor’s  help  and  favor, 
especially  since  the  preceding  incumbent,  Governor  Belcher,  had 
made  some  effort  to  lure  away  his  congregation.  Belcher,  wrote 
Mr.  Browne,  tried  to  “trepan  and  overset  us,  pouring  in  Preachers 
from  all  Parts,  pestering  &  pelting  us  with  Sermons  &  Lectures 
some  times  three  or  four  in  a  Day.”  But,  since  the  advent  of  the 
new  Governor,  Mr.  Browne  could  rejoice  that  “the  snare  is 
broken.” 

*8 


During  his  incumbency,  this  staunch  missionary  of  the  Church 
of  England  not  only  tended  his  own  flock  but  sought  to  minister 
to  several  outlying  towns,  whenever  he  could  find  the  opportunity 
to  go  afield.  Considering  the  difficulties  of  travel  at  that  time,  into 
the  wilderness  of  New-Hampshire,  his  energy  and  forthright 
courage  are  remarkable  indeed.  In  Portsmouth  his  own  congrega¬ 
tion  was  increasing  slowly 5  and  by  1760  the  parish  talked  of  the 
need  for  enlarging  the  Church  (which  indeed  was  accomplished 
by  1762).  Yet  Mr.  Browne  had  turned  his  attention  to  small 
groups  of  people  in  the  frontier  settlements  of  Nottingham,  Bar¬ 
rington,  Canterbury,  Rumford  (now  Concord),  Bow,  and  Contoo- 
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cook.  Visits  to  these  places  had  been  made  in  the  warmer  months 
of  the  year,  since  winter  travel  was  virtually  impossible.  And  like 
many  another  parson  before  and  after  him,  this  itinerant  mission¬ 
ary  found  difficulty  in  balancing  his  travel  budget.  He  writes  in 
1760,  “One  journey  to  Canterbury  which  is  about  sixty-five  miles 
from  Portsmouth  costs  forty  pounds  our  money  including  horse 
hire,  about  forty  shillings  Ster:  which  is  such  an  Expence  as  cannot 
be  Supported  upon  a  Missionarys  Allowance,  and  the  Town  being 
a  Frontier,  the  Inhabitants  plead  Poverty.” 

*8  *8? 

The  care  of  his  own  Queen’s  Chapel  began  to  be  burdensome  as 
the  years  went  by,  and  his  letters  to  the  Society  are  filled  with 
complaints  about  his  poverty  and  the  disregard  of  his  parishioners 
for  his  personal  comfort.  He  had  never  been  provided  with  a  par¬ 
sonage  and  had  had  to  pay  house  rent  for  as  much  as  twenty-three 
years.  His  letter  of  “Decbr.  ye  1 2th,  1 760”  has  a  strangely  mod¬ 
ern  plaint,  and  almost  it  might  have  been  written  yesterday.  “The 
great  Straits  and  Difficulties  I  have  been  hereby  (since  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  War)  reduced  to  and  by  the  exorbitant  advance 
upon  all  the  Necessaries  of  life,  force  me  to  complain;  but  is  there 
not  a  Cause?  since  my  Parishioners  have  been  deaf  to  all  my  Solici¬ 
tations,  and  regardless  of  the  Hazard  they  run,  notwithstanding 
my  frequent  Admonitions,  of  forfeiting  all  pretensions  to  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  favour.” 

Indeed,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  congregation  of  Queen’s 
Chapel  seem  to  have  treated  their  parson  shabbily  in  his  latter 
years.  Perhaps  this  was  because  Arthur  Browne  had  long  since  be¬ 
come  an  institution  in  the  town.  His  accustomed  presence  may 
have  induced  that  peculiar  kind  of  neglect  that  often  accompanies 
the  familiar.  For  over  thirty  years,  he  had  labored  in  Portsmouth, 
and  his  flock  was  justly  proud  of  his  integrity  and  of  his  position  in 
their  provincial  aristocracy.  He  had  become  a  virtual  Chaplain  to 
the  Governor  and  had  exercised  in  his  own  right  an  influence  upon 
the  religious  affairs  of  the  town  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  size 
of  his  congregation.  Moreover,  John  Singleton  Copley  had  painted 
his  portrait  in  1757,  as  well  as  one  of  Mrs.  Browne,  and  one  also 
of  their  daughter,  Jane.  It  was  only  the  Portsmouth  elite  who  sat 
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for  Copley!  And  so  while  his  parishioners  admired  him  for  his 
unswerving  loyalty  to  Church  and  Crown,  while  they  respected 
his  stubborn  tilting  with  the  “enthusiasts”  and  his  sharp,  wordy 
encounters  with  the  “dissenters,”  while  even  they  loved  him  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  calling,  yet  they  carefully  re¬ 
strained  any  attempts  towards  prodigality  on  his  behalf. 

<8? 

On  July  2,  1773,  the  parish  wrote  a  letter  to  the  S.  P.  G.  con¬ 
taining  a  notice  of  their  esteem  for  their  beloved  parson  who  had 
departed  this  life  on  June  10th  of  that  year,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  Society  would  send  a  successor  and  help  to  defray 
his  expenses.  The  parish  was  by  now  properly  repentant,  and 
agreed  to  raise  twice  the  income  which  Arthur  Browne  had  re¬ 
ceived,  besides  an  allowance  for  house  rent.  They  also  wrote:  “We 
must  further  beg  leave  to  observe  that  as  good  Conduct,  a  most 
Noble  and  Benevolent  disposition,  Excellent  Preaching,  Sound 
Doctrines,  and  great  Oratory,  were  Qualifications  regularly  ex¬ 
hibited  &  ever  conspicuous  in  our  late  faithful  Divine  and  as  this 
Chapel  is  Seated  in  the  Metropolis  of  this  Province,  and  the  only 
Established  Church  setled  in  it  at  present,  so  we  shall  humbly 
hope  for  a  Gentleman  of  Similar  Abilitys  and  as  Christian  like  de¬ 
portment,  to  succeed  him,  as  it  will  greatly  lend  to  the  enlargement 
and  happiness  of  the  Church.” 


*8? 


But  such  an  appointment  was  not  to  take  place.  The  American 
Revolution  was  about  to  engulf  the  Colonies  in  a  violent  struggle 
that  rendered  all  things  English  suspect.  Arthur  Browne  slept  rest¬ 
lessly  in  the  Wentworth  tomb  in  the  little  graveyard  of  Queen’s 
Chapel.  He  never  would  have  approved  of  the  opprobrium  heaped 
upon  his  most  gracious  Sovereign  to  whom  he  had  always  professed 
deepest  loyalty.  His  body  lies  now  under  a  sprig  of  lilacs  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  original  bushes  which  his  friend,  Governor  Ben- 
ning  Wentworth,  had  first  brought  from  England  to  Little  Har¬ 
bor — that  fine  country  seat  lapped  by  tidal  waters. 

*8?  *8? 

Certain  of  Arthur  Browne’s  flock  are  brought  to  mind,  as  one 
browses  around  the  present  St.  John’s  Church.  In  the  northwest 
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corner  there  is  an  old  font  presented  to  Queen’s  Chapel  in  1761. 
On  the  hinged  brass  lid  of  this  relic  we  are  told  that  “this  Bap- 
tisterium”  was  “acquired  from  the  French  at  Senegal”  by  Captain 
John  Tufton  Mason  and  given  to  the  parish  by  his  daughters, 
when  Wyseman  Clagett  and  Samuel  Livermore  were  Wardens. 

The  first  named  was  a  colorful  and  eccentric  gentleman  in 
Portsmouth’s  colonial  galaxy  of  notable  men.  Wyseman  Clagett 
was  born  in  Bristol,  England,  in  1721,  and  educated  there  as  a 
lawyer.  In  1748,  he  migrated  to  Antigua;  and  ten  years  later  re¬ 
moved  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  practised  law  and  became  subse¬ 
quently  (1765)  Attorney  General  of  the  Province.  He  was  noted 
for  his  overly  strict  interpretations  of  the  law  and  became  a  terror 
to  every  petty  offender  against  the  dignity  of  the  King,  so  much 
so  that  to  be  “Clagetted”  meant  to  be  prosecuted.  His  person  was 
tall,  solidly  built,  and  he  could  so  contrive  his  countenance  and  re¬ 
lease  his  booming  voice  that  none  could  long  brook  his  displeasure. 
And  yet  with  all  this  rather  forbidding  exterior,  he  was  fond  of 
heavy  humor,  of  long  convivial  sessions  in  the  local  taverns,  and  of 
the  charms  of  feminine  beauty.  Arthur  Browne  married  him  to 
Lettice  Mitchell  on  August  14,  1759.  This  union,  even  though  his 
wife  survived  him  by  six  years,  was  a  stormy  one.  Wyseman  had 
taken  Lettice  for  batter  and  for  worse!  When  a  friend  congratu¬ 
lated  him  for  having  married  a  fortune,  he  replied:  “I  have  not 
married  a  fortune,  sir;  I  have  only  married  one  of  Fortune’s 
daughters,  a  Miss-Fortune.”  It  was  small  wonder  that  few  liked 
him,  but  at  least  he  was  respected  for  his  response  to  the  Patriot 
cause  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  appointed  as  a  delegate  to  two 
Provincial  Congresses  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety.  He  died  in  Litchfield,  New  Hampshire,  in  1784. 

Samuel  Livermore,  the  other  Warden  whose  name  is  mentioned 
on  the  font  cover,  married  Jane  Browne,  the  fourth  child  of  the 
Reverend  Arthur,  in  1759.  He  too  was  a  lawyer  and  a  close  friend 
of  Governor  John  Wentworth,  who  appointed  him  as  King’s  At¬ 
torney  for  New  Hampshire  in  1767.  In  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Revolution  which  soon  followed,  Livermore  decided  to  move  to 
Holderness,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  erected  an  imposing  man- 
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sion  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Holderness  School.  There  he  re¬ 
mained  on  good  terms  with  Tory  and  patriot  alike.  He  was  so  well 
esteemed  that  he  became  in  the  post-Revolutionary  period,  Repre¬ 
sentative  and  Senator  in  Congress,  and  also  served  as  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  State.  He  was  prominent  in  the  Convention  which 
formed  the  present  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  and  this 
document  is  subscribed  with  his  name.  He  was  regarded  by  his 
contemporaries  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  New  Hampshire.  He 
died  in  Holderness  in  1803,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

*8?  *8? 

St.  John’s  Parish,  being  constituted  near  a  United  States  Navy 
Base,  the  time-honored  “Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,”  always  has 
welcomed  into  its  fellowship  those  who,  in  their  Country’s  service, 
follow  the  vocation  of  the  Sea.  One  of  these  good  men,  whom 
Arthur  Browne  well  knew,  was  Elijah  Hall  for  whom  a  memorial 
tablet  has  been  placed  on  the  west  wall  of  the  church.  The  tablet 
reads:  “In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Elijah  Hall  who  died  June  22 
A.D.  1830,  aged  84  years.  As  an  officer  of  the  Ranger  under  Capt 
Paul  Jones,  a  Merchant,  a  Representative,  Senator  and  Councillor 
of  this  State  5  as  Naval  Officer,  Member  of  this  Church  and  in  his 
other  relations,  he  sustained  the  character  of  a  Patriot  and  an  up¬ 
right  Man.”  Hall  had  been  born  in  Raynham,  Massachusetts,  in 
1742,  and  had  come  to  Portsmouth  as  a  young  man.  During  the 
Revolution  he  became  a  staunch  patriot  and  embraced  that  cause 
whole-heartedly  by  offering  himself  to  the  newly-formed  United 
States  Navy.  He  saw  service  on  the  “ Ranger ”  (which  had  been 
Portsmouth  built  in  1771  at  the  Continental  Shipyard  then  on 
Badger’s  Island),  and  he  remained  with  that  famous  craft  until 
her  capture  by  the  British  in  Charlestown,  in  1780.  In  later  years 
(1829)  Hall  wrote  the  following  quaint  letter:  “I  served  my 
country  faithfully  during  the  whole  Revolutionary  War,  and  part 
of  the  time  with  the  gallant  Paul  Jones  as  his  First  Lieutenant, 
and  was  in  several  desperate  battles.  I  commanded  a  Marine  Bat¬ 
tery  during  the  siege  of  Charlestown  and  there  lost  the  sight  of  my 
left  eye  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  and  have  never  asked  my  coun¬ 
try  for  a  pension.  During  the  Last  War  (1812-1815)  1  lost  mY 
only  three  sons  in  battle,  all  of  whom  were  officers,  while  defend- 
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ing  their  country’s  flag.”  This  brave  gentleman  died  in  1830,  and 
the  Portsmouth  Journal  of  June  2 6,  1 830  said  of  him:  “He  was  in 
private  life  an  estimable  citizen,  a  fair  merchant,  a  tender  parent, 
and  an  honest  man.” 


*8?  *8? 


Another  of  Arthur  Browne’s  good  parishioners  was  Colonel 
Theodore  Atkinson,  who  still  is  remembered  at  St.  John’s  by  rea¬ 
son  of  a  curious  dole  which  he  directed  in  his  will  should  be  given 
to  the  poor.  20o£  was  set  aside,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be 
expended  for  bread  that  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  Church  and 
could  be  taken  home  by  those  in  need  of  the  staff  of  life.  The  be¬ 
quest  long  since  has  been  absorbed  in  parish  endowment  funds,  but 
the  ancient  custom  is  still  retained,  as  a  kind  of  legal  and  historic 
fiction,  of  displaying  a  loaf  on  one  Sunday  morning  in  each  month. 

*5?  *8? 


One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  present  Church  estab¬ 
lishment  is  the  old  graveyard  where  are  buried  many  of  those  who, 
like  Governor  Benning  Wentworth  and  the  Reverend  Arthur 
Browne,  had  so  intimately  to  do  with  the  colonial  history  of  the 
town.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  the  Atkinsons,  the  Sheafes,  the 
Peirces,  the  Marshes,  the  Sherburnes,  the  Jaffreys,  and  many 
others  who  were  well  known  in  their  day. 

*8?  *8? 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  all  these  worthies  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  Queen’s  Chapel  by  the  great  bell  that  tolled  its  deep 
notes  from  the  belfry  on  Church  Hill,  and  which  still  calls  the 
faithful  to  prayer  and  worship.  The  bell  itself — like  the  font — was 
a  part  of  the  spoils  of  war.  It  was  presented  to  the  parish  by  Sir 
William  Pepperell  of  Kittery  who,  in  1 745,  had  conducted  a  suc¬ 
cessful  English  expedition  against  the  French  fortress  at  Louis- 
burg.  One  of  the  bells  in  that  historic  citadel  was  brought  back  to 
Portsmouth,  and,  since  Queen’s  Chapel  was  apparently  in  need  of 
a  suitable  “alarum,”  this  prize  was  given  to  the  parish.  It  did  not, 
however,  survive  the  fire  of  1806  that  destroyed  the  Chapel;  but 
the  metal  that  remained  was  sent  to  Boston,  where  it  was  recast  by 
Paul  Revere. 
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The  old  bell,  as  it  swings  back  and  forth  today,  could  tell  a 
memorable  tale  of  those  exciting  and  portentous  colonial  days.  It 
has  sounded  its  sombre  tones  when  many  of  Portsmouth’s  notables 
were  laid  to  rest  in  the  near-by  churchyard.  It  has  been  rung  with 
joyful  delight  when  countless  couples  have  taken  each  other  for 
richer  or  for  poorer.  Its  mellow  notes  once  welcomed  the  Father 
of  His  Country.  It  has  pealed  forth  in  jubilation  at  the  conclusion 
of  every  war  in  which  these  United  States  of  America  has  engaged. 
And  all  through  the  years,  it  has  been  a  valiant  summoner  to  those 
who  wished  to  find  their  fellowship  in  Christ’s  religion  under  the 
forms  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Long  may  it  ring  for  the  Glory  of 
God! 

“ From  St.  John's  steeple 
1  call  the  people 
On  Holy  Days 
To  prayer  and  praise." 


The  End 


“Actorum  Alemores  simul  affectamus  Agenda !” 
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This  newcomen  address,  based  upon  17thy  18th , 
and  19th  Century  records  of  Old  St.  John’s 
Church  and  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth ,  was  delivered 
during  the  “1947  New  Hampshire  Luncheon”  of  The 
Newcomen  Society  of  Englandy  held  on  September  10y 
1947 y  at  Portsmouthy  New  Hampshire y  JJ.S.A.  The 
luncheon  was  presided  over  by  Richard  W.  Sullo- 
way,  President  &  Treasurer y  Sulloway  Mills y  Frank- 
liny  Chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  Committee y  in 
American  Newcomen.  Mr.  Dunn,  the  guest  of  honor , 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  William  Safford  Jones, 
President y  The  Portsmouth  Athenaeum ,  Secretary  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Committee  in  this  Society ,  a  roster 
of  whose  Office  Bearers  is  given  in  the  following  pages: 
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THE  NEWCOMEN  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COMMITTEE 

C  hair  m  an 

Richard  W.  Sulloway,  Esqre. 

President  &  Treasurer 
Sulloway  Mills,  Inc. 

Franklin 

Past-Chairman,  Industrial  Development  Committee 
New  England  Council 
Boston 


Vice-Chairmen 


Norman  S.  Bean,  Esqre. 

President 

Manchester  National  Bank 
Manchester 


ElioT  A.  Carter,  Esqre. 

Vice-President 

Nashua  Gummed  &  Coated  Paper  Company 

Nashua 


Aretas  B.  Carpenter,  Esqre. 

Manchester 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  T.  Dallas,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire 
Concord 
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Dr.  John  Sloan  Dickey 

President ,  Dartmouth  College 
Hanover 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hayes  Dunn 

Rectory  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church 
Portsmouth 

John  G.  Gerken,  Esqre. 

President 
Rumford  Press 
Concord 

R.  C.  L.  Greer,  Esqre . 

General  Managery  New  Hampshire  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Portsmouth 

James  M.  Langley,  Esqre. 

Publisher ,  “Monitor -Patriot” 

Concord 

John  R.  McLane,  Esqre. 

Senior  Partner 
McLane ,  Davis  &  Carleton 
Manchester 

Arthur  E.  Moreau,  Esqre. 

President ,  Amoskeag  Industries ,  Inc. 
Manchester 

Earle  W.  Philbrook,  Esqre. 

“ Philbrook  Farm ” 

Littleton 

William  G.  Saltonstall,  Esqre. 

The  Principal 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
Exeter 

Avery  R.  Schiller,  Esqre. 

President 

Public  Service  Company  of  New  Hampshire 
Manchester 

The  Hon.  Huntley  N.  Spaulding 

Treasurer ,  Spaulding  Fibre  Company 
Rochester 

Former  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Stoke 

President,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Durham 
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Colonel  William  Parker  Straw 

President ,  Amoskeag  Savings  Bank 
Manchester 

Royal  P.  White,  Esqre . 

Resident  Manager ,  American  Woolen  Company 
Sawyer  Mills 
Dover 

T r  e  asur  er 

Edgar  C.  Hirst,  Esqre . 

President ,  The  First  National  Bank  of  Concord 

Concord 

A  s s  o  date  Treasurers 
H.  L.  Additon,  Esqre . 

President ,  Merchants  National  Bank 
Manchester 


George  A.  Trefethen,  Esqre . 

Cashier ,  T/fo  First  National  Bank  of  Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

S e cr etary 

Dr.  William  Safford  Jones 

President ,  The  Portsmouth  Athenaeum 
Portsmouth 

F.  N.  Jean  Gindorff,  Esqre.,  ex-officio 

Harriman,  Rif  ley  &  Comfany,  Inc.,  New  York 


Francis  B.  Whitlock,  Esqre.,  ex-officio 

Vice-President ,  Central  Hanover  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  New  York 


Elliott  H.  Lee,  Esqre.,  ex-officio 

Vice-President,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


Dr.  Joseph  W.  Roe,  ex-officio 

Yale  University 

Chairman,  Historical  Advisory  Committee 
American  Branch,  The  Newcomen  Society 
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■)  The  first  Episcopal  Church,  or  Chapel,  at  Ports- 
mouth,  was  erected  prior  to  the  year  1638,  on  the 
)  southeast  corner  of  the  twelve  acres  of  glebe  land, 
<^near  where  Mr.  Charles  Robinson’s  house  now 
(stands.  The  parsonage  house  stood  near  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  Mr.  John  K.  Pickering’s  house. 

/  In  1732,  a  new  church  was  erected  nearly  on  the 
(ground  where  St.John’s  Church  now  stands.  It 
(was  called  Queen’s  Chapel. 

S  The  Rev.  Arthur  Brown  was  rector  of  the  church 
/until  the  year  of  his  death,  in  June/ 1773.  Prom 
(this  time  to  1780  only  occasional  services  were  had, 
(when  the  Rev.  John  Cozens  Ogden  became  the 
/  rector  and  continued  to  the  year  1793*  The  parish 
)  was  incorporated  Feb.  15,  1791,  by  the  name  of  St. 
(John’s  Church.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  was  or- 1 
( dained,  in  1795,  as  rector  of  St.  John’s  Church.  At , 
S  Easter,  1806,  he  resigned,  and  removed  to  Newark, 


On  the  morning  of  Dec.  24th,  1806,  the  church 
was  consumed  by  fire.  June  24,  1807,  -the  .corner¬ 
stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid,  and  the  church 
was  completed  and  opened  on  May  29,1808. 

Among  many  candidates  for  the  vacancy  in  this 
church  was  the  present  rector,  Rev.  Charles  Bur¬ 
roughs,  D.D.  who  was  invited  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  parish  to  be  their  minister.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  order  of  Deacons  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  White,  Dec.-  10,  1810.  On  Wednesday, 
May  20,  1812,  he  was  admitted  to  the  order  of 
Priests  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  V.  Griswold,  Bishop  of 
the  Eastern  Diocese-  The  next  day  he  was  induct-! 
ed  rector  of  St.  John’s  Church.  < 

The  Wardens  are  Joshua  W.  Peirce  and  Robert ' 
Lefavour. 


“Taken  from  the  c Portsmouth  City  Book /  in  an  edition 


of  1 8 56-57,  published  by  C.  W.  Brewster  &  Son  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  cas  existing  in  June ,  1856J  Few  copies  remain 


today  of  a  curious  little  directory  which  appeared  nearly 
a  century  ago.” 


Robert  H.  Dunn 


“It  was  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  ( 1836-1907 ),  in  his 
memorable  ‘An  Old  Town  by  the  Sea,’  who,  in  1883, 
wrote  of  Old  St.  John’s  famous  churchyard: 

Here  and  there  is  a  rosebush  drooping  with  a  weight  of 
pensive  pale  roses,  as  becomes  a  rosebush  in  a  churchyard. 

“  ‘The  PIace  has  about  it  an  indescribable  soothing  atmos¬ 
phere  of  respectability  and  comfort.  Here  rest  the  remains  of 
the  principal  and  loftiest  in  rank  in  their  generation  of  the 
citizens  of  Portsmouth  prior  to  the  Revolution — stanch,  roy¬ 
alty-loving  governors,  counselors,  and  secretaries  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  New-Hampshire,  all  snugly  gathered  under  the 
motherly  wing  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  walk  anywhere  without  stepping  on  a  governor.  You 
grow  haughty  in  spirit  after  a  while,  and  scorn  to  tread  on 
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anything  less  than  one  of  His  Majesty’s  colonels  or  a  secretary 
under  The  Crown.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  the  Atkinsons,  the 
Jaffreys,  the  Sherburnes,  the  Sheafes,  the  Marshes,  the 
Mannings,  the  Gardners,  and  others  of  the  quality.  All 
around  you  underfoot  are  tumbled-in  coffins,  with  here  and 
there  a  rusty  sword  atop,  and  faded  escutcheons,  and  crum¬ 
bling  armorial  devices.  You  are  moving  in  the  very  best 
society.’ 

“Aldrich,  conspicuous  always  for  ability  to  recreate 
New  England’s  proud  past,  caught  both  the  charm  and 
the  historic  dignity  of  a  churchyard  that  cherishes  ‘the 
quality’  of  Colonial  Portsmouth !  ” 

— Robert  H.  Dunn 
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“Portsmouth  lived  colonial  days  when  the  stagecoach 
and  high  road  brought  weary  travellers  to  the  celebrated 
1 George  III  InnI  Here  were  horses  changed ;  here, 
with  blazing  hearth  and  snug  comfort  within,  the  rigors 
of  a  rough  journey  from  Boston  soon  were  forgot.  Early 
did  Portsmouth  win  reputation  for  warm  hospitality.” 

— Robert  H.  Dunn 

%  *8 
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“Of  the  Sea  and  its  mariners  are  those  colonial  treasures 
one  still  finds  in  old  Portsmouth  mansions!  Of  the  Far 
East  and  the  Indies  j  of  distant  oceans  and  shores  j 
brought  proudly  by  Portsmouth’s  sea  captains  of  gen¬ 
erations  gone  by.” 

— Robert  H.  Dunn 
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Northern  New  England,  of  which  New  Hampshire  is 
a  part,  shares  with  Portsmouth  the  dramatic  setting  of 
lighthouse  and  fog  bell — of  guardian  beacon  of  a 
rugged,  wooded  shore — where  gulls  hover  and  men 
yet  go  down  to  the  Sea  in  ships,  as  for  generations  past.” 

— Robert  H.  Dunn 

c?  C 
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“Doorways  and  colonial  furnishings  that  challenge  beauty 
have  made  Portsmouth  famous.  Here  is  the  age-old  art 
of  the  ship  carver  preserved  in  line  and  form  and 
grace.  Ship  Master  and  Counting-House  Merchant  lived 
well!” 

— Robert  H.  Dunn 
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“So  many  times  have  New  Hampshire’s  Portsmouth  and 
her  prized  collections  of  colonial  treasures  been  likened 
to  those  of  Virginia’s  Williamsburg!  Someday  a  similar 
restoration  of  this  priceless  seaport  town  may  come  to 
be  undertaken.  The  reward  would  be  rich  indeed  in 
beauty!” 

— Robert  H.  Dunn 
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“Colonial  Governors  of  New  Hampshire  passed  and 
repassed  through  these  superb  gateways  and  entered 
houses  which  are  architectural  gems  of  the  Queen  Anne 
and  Georgian  periods.  These  houses  still  stand.” 

— Robert  H.  Dunn 

% 
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“When  you  come  to  visit  Old  St.  John’s  in  Portsmouth, 
take  pleasant  time  to  read  the  various  tablets,  monu¬ 
ments,  and  inscriptions  upon  the  walls  of  the  old  Church. 
Here  is  one  of  them: 

“  ‘The  Hon.  Theodore  Atkinson,  Esqr>  in  the  year 
I754,  gave  a  lot  of  land  to  this  Church  for  building  tombs, 
Vaults,  &  Monuments.’  ” 

— Robert  H.  Dunn 
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“With  dancing  shadows  from  hearth  whose  glow  ban¬ 
ished  Winter’s  chill,  the  colonists  at  Portsmouth  found 
warm  comfort  and  cheer.  Housewife’s  spinning  wheel 
betokens  home  industries  long  a  backbone  in  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  simple  economy.” 

— Robert  H.  Dunn 
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“Symbols  of  New  England’s  fisheries:  dory;  anchor; 
fishing  nets;  lobster  pots;  lobster  buoys — here  we  find 
the  very  essence  of  the  salty  Sea.  New  Hampshire 
shares  in  these  with  coastal  New  England.” 

— Robert  H.  Dunn 
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“Immediately  behind  the  high  pulpit,  in  Old  St.  John’s 
at  Portsmouth,  is  a  marble  tablet ,  with  this  inscription: 

IN  MEMORY  OF 

William  Gardner 

AN  HONEST  MAN 
A  FRIEND  OF  THIS  CHURCH 
AND  A  SINCERE  LIBERAL 
PATRIOT 

DIED  APRIL  29,  1834 
AGED  83  YEARS 

history  for  Colonial 
— Robert  H.  Dunn 


“The  Gardner  Family  made 
Portsmouth — and  for  America.” 
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“At  the  beginning,  I  said:  The  Colonists  were  a  God¬ 
fearing  folk.  As  we  look  into  our  American  People  in 
the  early  1 8oo’s  we  find  such  references  as  this,  written 
in  1833  by  I.  Finch,  Esq.  of  London  and  contained  in 
his  Travels  in  America :  ‘New  York  contains  one  hun¬ 
dred  places  of  public  worship.  On  Sunday  morning  is 
exhibited  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  various  denomina¬ 
tions  of  Christians  hastening  towards  their  respective 
places  of  worship,  and  the  Broadway  is  seldom  so 
crowded  as  on  this  occasion.’  In  which  general  connec¬ 
tion  I  may  add  that  General  Washington,  then  Presi¬ 
dent,  attended  St.  John’s  Church,  Portsmouth,  on  All 
Saints’  Day,  1789.” 


— Robert  Hayes  Dunn 
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“Within  this  great  old  Church  of  hallowed  naval  and 
marine  and  colonial  memories,  there  have  worshipped 
generations  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  men,  women, 
and  children — whose  lives  have  been  enriched  and 
blessed  through  that  unity  of  mind  and  soul  and  being 
which  comes  when  asked  for  within  the  reverence  and 
sanctity  of  God’s  House.” 

— Robert  H.  Dunn 
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“Of  all  its  colonial  relics,  many  of  historic  value  sufficient 
to  be  classed  as  museum  pieces,  none  of  St.  John’s  treas¬ 
ures  are  more  humanly  interesting  than  her  wall  tablets, 
stained  glass  windows,  and  her  monuments.  These  tell 
of  generations  long  past,  but  still  famed  for  deeds  done.” 


8  ^ 
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Robert  H.  Dunn 


“As  one  looks  seaward  from  Old  St.  John’s,  there  comes 
to  mind  a  veritable  pageant  of  ships  and  their  masters 
and  crews  that  put  out  from  the  colonial  Port  of  Ports¬ 
mouth — never  again  to  return  from  the  Great  Deep. 
These  men  and  their  bravery  pointed  a  courageous  way 
for  our  American  merchant  marine  of  later  days.” 

— Robert  H.  Dunn 
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“Colonial  homelife  centered  in  the  warmth  and  cheer  of 
hearth  and  blazing  fire.  Such  wholesome  surroundings 
bred  both  contentment  and  character.  Portsmouth’s 
houses  abound  in  examples  of  the  finest  of  these  old 
colonial  fireplaces,  many  in  the  homes  of  colonial  parish¬ 
ioners.” 

— Robert  H.  Dunn 
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“Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  New  England 
became  recognized  for  its  summers  of  sunshine  and  its 
bracing  ocean  breezes,  thousands  upon  thousands  from 
all  over  the  United  States  of  America  and  from  Canada 
have  visited  Old  St.  John’s,  in  Portsmouth.” 

— Robert  H.  Dunn 
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THE  NEWCOMEN  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND 


IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


Broadly,  this  British  Society  has  as  its  purposes:  to  increase 
an  appreciation  of  American-British  traditions  and  ideals 
in  the  Arts  and  Sciences ,  especially  in  that  bond  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  cultural  and  spiritual  forces  which  are  common  to 
the  two  countries ;  and ,  secondly y  to  serve  as  another  link  in  the 
intimately  friendly  relations  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America . 

The  Newcomen  Society  centers  its  work  in  the  history  of 
Material  Civilization,  the  history  of:  Industry,  Invention,  En¬ 
gineering,  Transportation,  the  Utilities,  Communication,  Min- 
ing,  Agriculture,  Finance,  Banking,  Economics,  Education,  and 
the  Law — these  and  correlated  historical  fields.  In  short,  the 
background  of  those  factors  which  have  contributed  or  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  progress  of  Mankind. 

T he  best  of  British  traditions,  British  scholarship,  and  British 
ideals  stand  back  of  this  honorary  society,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  London.  Its  name  perpetuates  the  life  and  work  of  T homas 
Newcomen  (1663-1729),  the  British  pioneer,  whose  valuable 
contributions  in  improvements  to  the  newly  invented  Steam 
Engine  brought  him  lasting  fame  in  the  field  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts.  The  Newcomen  Engines,  whose  period  of  use  was  from 
1712  to  1775,  paved  a  way  for  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Newcomers  inventive  genius  preceded  by  more  than  50  years 
the  brilliant  work  in  Steam  by  the  world-famous  James  Watt. 
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a<The  roads  you  travel  so  briskly 
lead  out  of  dim  antiquity , 
and  you  study  the  'past  chiefly  because 
of  its  bearing  on  the  living  present 
and  its  promise  for  the  future  ” 

*=— LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  JAMES  G.  HARBORD, 

K.C.M.G.j  D.S.M.,  LL.D._,  U.S.  ARMY  (RET.) 

t American  <s!M ember  of  Council  at  London , 

The  J^euucomen  Society  of  England 
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